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FOLKTALES TOLD IN TENNESSEE: 


I, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK | 


Contributed by Leonard Roberts 
. Union College, Kentucky 


(This tale was told - Oscar Cotton, age 97, Paint Rock Route, ‘Oneida, 
Tennessee, It was collected.by Mrs. Flora .Mae Hicks, Elk Valley, Tennessee, : 
who says of it: "This is an old version I've never heard before. This man 3 
lives far into the mountains. I took a jeep to his mountain cabin December 31, 
1954, and had him tell me this. He was very feeble."--L. R.) 

Once upon a time there was a mother and hef son Jack living alone in wealth. 
One night a great giant come to their house and took from them a bag of gold, 
their magic harp, and their little hen that laid — iy All they had 


left was an old brown COW. oe, ‘ 


One worning his mother. sent Jack tio market to trade the old brown cow for 
some grub. JuSt.at dusk one evening Jack returned home. His mother was anxious 
about Jack because they was no food in the cabin and she was hungry. When she 
saw Jack coming she went to the paling fence to wait for him. When he come near 


to her she said, "Jack, what did you get in. trade for ins old brown cow?" 
4 


Jack said: 


I traded my cow for a little red calf 

And in that trade I lost just half; | 

I traded my calf for a little pink pig : 

It wasn't worth much 'cause it wasn't very big; 
I traded my pig to a little white mouse, | 

He wouldn't say please and he wouldn't keep house; 
ee oe. So I traded my mouse for a little white hean, 
7 The bean you have ever seen. 


Jack's mother was so angry she threw the little smc bean through ‘the 
window into the yard, 


Next morning, when Jack looked out’ the window, » he saw a_ great bean stalk 
growing in the yard, stretching up and up into the sky as far as he could see. 
Jack began to climb the beanstalk while his mother was gore in the woods to 
see if she could find something tor them to eat. He climbed and climbed and 
climbed until he come to the top of the bearistalk. He saw such a tall building 
he decided it must be a giant's land,' Jack walked up to this giant castle and 
knocked on the door. As soon as the door was opened Jack knew it(Was the 
giant's house and this was Nrs. Giant ‘acing him. Jack said, "Good morning, . 
irs. liy name is Jack." 
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34 
“Jack, ‘you are a brave boy to’come here," said Mrs. Giant as she listened 


for 4 hohent. Then she "Jack, hide in this kettle 
I hear the coming 


In come ifr. Giant, saying: 4 De 
fie, foe, Pum, 
1, 2, 3, and here'I come 
foe, fie, fee, 
Here I come, 1, 2, 3; 
Bring my little hen 
That lays the eggsh 


_ Mrs. Giant brought the little hen that nese sing: 


Cack, cack-a-dack, 
Cack, cack-a-dack. 


#8 the hen sang, the giant went to sleep. a 


Fs Jack hopped out of the kettle and grabbed the little hen and away he rane 
Ps Tne little hen recognized Jack and she began to sing for him. This awoke .the 
sleeping giant who chased Jack. Jack*.hurried home with the little hen. He 
ran in the house and said, "Look, mother, I've brought back me sayule hen that. 
giant stole from us," The little hen sang for mother. 
While mother was talking to the little hen, Jack climbed back up the bean-— 
stalk. When Mrs. Giant saw Jack at the door again she said, "Jack, the giant 


is very angry and he will svon be here, Hide in this kettle quickly." 
9. ce Jack just had got in the kettle uhen he heard the giant saying: 


3, here I come, 
| Here. 1, 2, 3, 
Bring me my magic harpl 


Mrs. Giant brougat the harp and it began to sing: 


Harper, harper, where are you? 

| Come and play a tunc or two; 

in the summer or in the spring 
Play the strings and I will = 


As the harp sang: these “yrs the fell asléep. 

_ Jack hopped ut of the kettle and grabbed the hans and away he ran. The 
harp was so happy it began to sing louder. This woke the giant up and he began 
to chase Jack. Jack climbed down the beanstalk and ran to his mother and 

_ said, "Look, mother; I've brought back the golden harp the giant stole from us," 
The harp and the little nen were SO slad to be home ater sang together. 


Tha Jack started to elim the beanstalk again. Hie climbed right up to. 
giant's land again. Jack heard ‘the giant coming so he ran into the house and 
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| Here I. come§ 1, 2, 36° | 4 


lived ona farm in Putnam County.’ "Granny Lindy" had a great number of stories, 


gaining on him. When Jack got near the ground he dropped the money bag so he 
could. climb down faster. As he rcached the ground his mother saw the giant et 


both working at a girls! camp near ae Tennessee, in the summer of 1952. 
r 


that the day would come when she would declare them too old for stories, so | - 
they listened eagerly while they were allowed. All of'Granny Lindy's" stories 
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jumped in the kettle, The giant came in, saying: 


4 Fee, fic, foe, fum 


‘Bring ine my money 


, Mrs. Giant brougat. him the money bag. The giant said; 


| | | 4 Money, money, sing to mes 
The money sang: 3 
ae Sparkling like the silver dew; - 
Count them over one by one 
Sparkling lik 


_ This made the giant go to sleep. As soon as Jack heard Mim snoring, he 
jumped out of the kettle and grabbcd the money bag off the table and ran. The © 
money bag began to sing louder, and this woke the wicked giant. He was so i 
angry with Jack that he intended to kill him this time, He was going to follow | 
Jack home. Jack climbed faster and faster but he could see the old giant | 


after Jack ‘so - ran and got an ax and Jack cut the beanstalk down with a 
great crash, The’ giant bounced back up into Giant's land. 


They never saw him again, and Jack and his mothe lived happily ever after. 


Contributed by Sara zodes 
Brentwood, 


(This story was told to me Susan of we were 


She had heard it as a little girl from her Brandmother, Lin "dae who 


but she would only tell them to the younger children. Her. grandchildren knew 


had.a semblance of reality because she told them as having happened to «people 
she knew. . Many of her stories were actual happenings, but others were really 
old folk tales such : as this oné.--S. R.) 


7 In the old days, the pack peated came through bre and worked all this 
country between Monterey.and Cookeville, You know what pack peddlers were. 
‘ They were a kind of poor man's ten-cent store and they carried all their things 
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36 
in a big sack on their backs and went, back up ‘in the woods to people's houses. ae 
2 Well; there was one pack peddler who was pretty nice arid everybody liked him. ‘ 
He knew everybody in this country and he used to spend the night with whoever 
was nearest when night came if he could not get to town. So one night ne had ~ 
been way back up one of these mountain roads, and he saw he couldn't get out 
vefore dark so he stopped in at the house of two old maids who lived back up 
there. He had stayed with them before and knew that it was a good place. They 
gaid he could stay and he sat down before the fire. After a while he noticed - 
it was kind of funny that they didn't offer him anything to,eat. After another 
while they said it was time to go to bed, and he went into fig — 
he was pretty hungry since he hadn't = any supper : | 


He still. felt like sindthing was ‘ativan so he kept on his clothes and | 
didn't go to bed. A hittle later he heard a noise out in the living room, and 
he peeked ‘out to see what it was. de saw those two old maids sitting by the 
fire, and they had little old blue bonnets on their heads and a cup of water 
on the floor between them. One of them dipped her finger in the water and 
 lajd it up beside her nose and said, "Up and out the chimney I go, Bluebonnet," 
she disappeared, Then the other one put her finger in the water and laid 
if up to the side of her nose and said, "Up and out the chimey I go, Blue- | 
onnet," and she disappeared tod. Well, the pack peddler thought, he'd just 
_ see what was going on, so he went out in the living room and searched around 
the hearth, but he couldn't see anything except the cup of water. Then he went 
back and searched around the coat rack and under some other things he found 
another little old blue bonnet. So he tied it on his head and sat down in a 
chafr. He stuck his finger in the water and laid it up against the side of © 
his nose and said, "Up and against the chimney I go, Bluebonnet." Crashi and 
the peddler found himself lying on the floor with a big lump on his head. He _ wee 
couldn't figure out what had gone wrong; but he w2s a persistent fellow so he , 
sat down again and stuck his finger in the water and laid it up beside his nose 
and said, "Up and against the chimney I zo, Bluebonnet," Crasht The peddler — 
found himself lying on the floor again, all bruised up. Tais time he thought 
and thought because he realized that he. had been banging himself against the 
chimney instead of going up it. Finally he thought of the right Cine and said, 
"Up and out the chimey I go, Bluebonnet 
He felt himself go ‘through the chimney , and swish through the air... Then he | 
was “standing in front of a mill that was miles away from the old women's houses 
He heard lots of noise inside so he went in. There he found the two old maids 
and lots of other old people dancing and feasting among the’ sacks of Tlour.e. . 
They welcomed him in, and he danced and ate with them all night. 


. Barly at dawn, a cock crew somewhere far away and in no time all of the © 

_ witches had vanished, leaving the peddler alone in the mill. He tried to get 
out, but the door was locked so he stayed there until the miller came. The 
miller was really mad, "I've been trying to catch the thief who's been breaking 
in and tearing up my flour sacks. I'll just take you in to the sheriff right — 
nowe “So he tied the peddler up and put him in the back of his wagon and started 
off to town. Down the road a piece, they came by a little old woman standing ie. 
‘by the Side of the road, and she asked if she’could go to town. That was all | he 
right with the miller so she climbed up in the back of the wagon and sat down 
by the peddler who was all tied up. Pretty soon, she reached in her. pocket 
sort of quiet like and pulled out a little blue bonnét just like the ones the 
old women had worn the night before, and she put it on her heads Then she took 
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out a little bottle of water and put her finger in it afd laid at ‘up against 
mer nose. She grabbed tight hold of the pack peddler's hand and said, "Up and 
' | away we go, Dluebonnet."' He felt himself swish through the air and then they 
landed on a country road way away from there. The old woman untied the peddler, 
and then she spoke to the Bluebomet again and disappeared. The peddler never 
did see fee again, and he never stopped at the old maids' house again. othr. 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON: “A NOVEL FOLKLORIST | 
| By James W. Byrd 


The Negro has long been recognized as a contributor to the American folk 
tradition. Folk tales of the Negro, as well as songs, sayings, and descrip- 
tions of Negro magic or voodoo, have been effectively used in literature, with « 
5 varying authenticity, by such white writers as Roark Bradford, Carl Carner, aa 

Joel Chandler ‘larris, DuBose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, and liare Comimiigs - ) 
recent years, Negro fictionists have joined their white colleagues in showing z 
a growing interest in the rural‘ South, which is rich in the folklore of whites 
and Negroes. fora among these Negro writers is Zora Neale Hurston of 

Florida. 


Miss Hurston is an archaeologist, folklorist, and novelist. Her research ) 
in the folklore of the Negro has been centered mostly in Alabama, Louisiana, ‘ 
and her native Florida, but it reflects the folk culture of the entire South. — 

The account of her findings in Florida and Louisiana is given in Mules and Men 
(Philadelphia: Livpincott, 1935), an entertaining and impressive Collection of 

etales, songs, numerous sayings, and descriptims of Negro voodoo, all in’the | 

intimate setting of the social life of the Negro. Miss Hurston rightfully in- 
sists that only a Negro could have had such an unlimited opportunity to record | 7 
this folklore of her race. The first part of the book is chiefly concerned : 
with folk tales of Florida Nesroes; the second part gives the formulae and 4 
paraphernalia of Louisiana voodoo practitioners. The results of further in- : 
vestigations in voodoo are presented in Tell My Horse (Philadelphia: Lippin- | 
cott, 1938), which discusses Haitian voodoo and Jamaican folklore. In Moses: 

Man of the Mountain (Philadelphia; Lippincott, 1939),+ Moses is hailed as the . 
first voodoo specialist, and the story of him and his contemporaries is told | 

in the style and language of a Negro folk tale. : 


| Three novels by Miss Hurston reveal. —_ unusual capacity for appkeprkatiae 
folklore to the purposes of fiction. In Jonah's Gourd Vine (Philadelphia: 3 | 
Lippincott, 193) and Their Eyes vere g God (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1937), there is a competent handling o material, especially the peculiar 
idiom of folk speech and the "big old lies? of Negro folk characters. Seraph y 
on the Suwanee (New York: Scribners,. 1948), a later novel, has an equally in- ~~ 
use of folk material. Miss Hurston excels 


: le For an extended discussion of the folkloristic elements in this novel, see 
Blyder Jackson, "Some Negroes in the Land of Goshen," Tennessee Folklore 
Society Bulletin, XIX (December, 1953), 103-107. ll oe 
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all her contemporari es in bie the of folklore in fiction by or about Negroes. 


The extent of Miss Hurston's use of folk materials may be seen in random 
quotations from the three novels mentioned. There is, especially in the first 
two novels, the colorful 2 of folk speech, with its — and simile, 

& 


| invective and humor: 


"Ah ain't had a thing on stomach today mah 
| 


_ "If God don't think no mo! 'bout 'em then Ah Spee di a 
Llost-ball de high grass," 


"He was uh man wid salt in hin, de could give uh flavor 


"De way you talkin! you'd think de folks in dis town didn't 
nothin! in de bed de Lawd.4 


"Ah 11 b betcha Alabama wid uh fence ‘round ite." 


"Some of ‘em so expert on mindin' folks’ business dat dey 
yuh yuh cookin'." 


"tTain't nobody so Slick bat whut they kin stand uh ‘nother 
greasin'!," = 


de news?" 
"Oh. de white folks is still in de lead." 


heabt is rearin! pitehin' you lak uh mile in 
uh tin stable. 


“He ain't got uh chamber pot tuh his name nor uh bed tuh 
push it under." 


- "She so little Ah hai'ta shake de sheets tuh find her in de 
bed," 


She the yorep game or pons with pealistic 


“Everybody loved to hear id Dockery, , Bootnyny, and Sop- 

_ de-Bottom in a skin game....He hollered, !Ahtll break up 
dat settin! uh eggs.'! Sop looked up and said, ‘Root de 
pege! Bootnyny asked, 'What are you going tuh 
dot! Bverybody was watehing that next card fall. kd got 
ready to turn. ‘Ah'm gointuh sweep out hell and burn up . 
de broom! He slammed dow another dollar. ‘Don't over- 
sport yourself, Ed.!' Bootnyny challenged. ‘You gittin! 
too yaller.' id caght hold of the corner of the card. 
‘Sop dropped a dollar. ‘Ah'm geintuh shoot in de hearse, 
don't keer how sad de funeral be.' id said, 'You see how 
this man is teasin' hell?!" | een 
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She shows the more iemeeeet games of the younger children, such as Hide-gnd-Go-= 7 
Seek, in which the "counter" or seeker says: 7 | 


"Three in duh stable, 
One jumped out and skint his nable. 
All hid? All hid? 


aot up 'bout-half-past fo! 
Forty fo! robbers wuz 'round mah do! 
Ah got up and let 'em in | 3 | | | | 
Hit 'em ovah de head wid uh rollin’ pin. 


hid? ALL hid? L 
‘All dem ten feet round mah base is , 


Familiar to white and children is the traditional which 
Hurston ''s adolescent lovers write to each others ‘ ae 


"Sugar is sweet, and lard is greasy, 
You love don't be uneasy." 


"Long as the vine grow 'round the stump 
You are my dolling Lump." 


"Whin you pass a mule a tree, 
=. Ring his tail and think of me." 


With cries of "Less burn dat ole moof down to a nub}" the dancers in the quar- 
ters begin. The music is influenced by Africa, but the words are American and © 

"Ole cow died in Tennessee 

Send her jawbone back to me | | 

Jawbone walk, Jawbone talk | 

Jawbone eat wid uh. knife and fork. | 


WAin't Ah right™ 
| Chorus: "Yeahl™ | | | 


you want to s see me jaober 
oe Set me down =e bowl uh clabber, etc," 
"Ole Ant Dinah behind the pine 
One eye out and. de other one blind, etc." 


Te the singers "ain't cLappin' right" and need to "git dat time," the gong a: 
choose. iss | | | | 
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"Raccoon Up de 'simmon tree 

Possom on ae ground: 

Raccoon shake dem 'simmons down | 

Possom pass “em round." 


The superstitions of the Negroes ; are reyeoled at the tins of births and deaths 


in tne novels: | 


"Only ne could handle the igfter-birth in the proper way, 
so tha} no harm could come to Lucy. That is, she buried it . 
| shoulder nee to the east of the house beneath a tree..." 4 


"Ahm gwine find some sheep pills so de baby kin have gone 
sheep shadney." > 


And Isie, when Ahm dyin! don't you let 'em take de pillow 
* from under mah head, and be covering up de clock and de 
lookin! glass and. sich es dat. Ah don't want it done, 
| | 
- There is, in these novels, an excellent rendition of Negro dialect. as a 
New York Times critic once commented, "Unlike the’ dialect in most novels about 
the American Negro, this does not seem to be merely the speech of white men 
with the spelling distorted." Although her most severe critic, Andrew Burris, 
says she uses "her cnaracter and the various situations created for’ them as 
mere pegs upon which to hang their dialect and folkways," this is unfair ex- 


__jJaggeration. Any native of her section of the South will find Miss Hurstonts 


characters and situations believable. Her knowledge of folklore gives the 
novels a genuinely authentic flavor. | 


« In her latest novél, Seraph on the Suwanee, iiss Hurston again uses 


Florida as a setting, but most of the characters are poor whites. With a few 


exceptions, she uses the dialect and folkways of the Southern poor white as 


well as she doe, that of the Negros Her use of the vernacular is witty as 
well as realistic. Some poor whites of Sawley, Florida, came to church 


“straddling grass-gut mules." The new preacher "soon shot his bolt," i.e., 
"the new wore oif him mighty quick." He "couldn't even raise a tune if you . 
put a wagonload,of compost under him." Some church members “allowed he would 
do," but they were not enthusiastic. Since he was a bachelor, most the gals 
"bust they guts trying to git him," but all Arvey (the heroine) does is "cut 
the tom fool." Arvey doesn't want a man to 'tcome at pestering and a'picking" 


q 


2. The ah iow is removed tron beneath the head “off the dying because itis 

said to prolong the death struggle if left in place. All mirrors, and often 
all glass surfaces, are covered because it is believed the departing spirit 
will pause to look in them and if it does they will be forever Clouded after- 7 
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Miss Hurston has a keen ear for expressions used by the — unites 

A drunk man is said to be "high as a Georgia pine." A boy about-to be caught 

by a marriage-minded girl is "a gone ginny." <A forceful substitute for "hurry" 7 
is "shake a leg." Great bys "Well, if this don't take 
the rag clean off: the bushi" re 


3 Many folk sayings or beliefs of the poor white are reported,or illustrated. 
"When you hear a bull gator bellow and a whip-poor-will call, spring is here." — 
"A turtle has every kind of meat on him. The white tchicken. meat,' the dark 
'beef' and the in-between 'pork.'™ Young ladies having "fits" or hysterical 
seizures can be cured by three "draps" of "teppentime on sugar" being sigan 
between their teeth. 


ae Miss Hurston is not conerhatielita matters of race in any of her novelse — 

' She writes in her aut oblography, Dust Tracks on a Road (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1942): "My interest lies in what makes a man or woman do such-and-such, re- 
gardless of his color. It seemed to me that human beings j. met reacted pretty... . 
much the same to the same stimuli. . Different idioms, yese? Circumstances and 
conditions having power to influence, yes. Inherent difference, no." 

| It is this matter of idiom and her intimate knowledge of Negro folk sayings 
and dialect that sometimes betray hiss Hurston in her latest novel. Sometimes , 

she has a white character use an expression or pronunciation which, I believe, : 
is used only by Negroes; indeed, some of them she had earlier recorded as Negro 
sayings in the treasury of Negro folklore, Mules and Men, For example, the 
_ poor-white heroine speaks of a woman who is trying to steal her husband: "... 
that fan-foot, that street walker, that brick-bat...They. say any man can have | 
her for a fish sandwich and a drink of gine They claims that she..." Although =, 
Miss Hurston has recognized the matter of "different idioms" used by "poor 
whites" and uneducated Negroes, she fails to be careful in this matter in 
Seraph on the Suwanee. The italicized words in the above expressions are Negro 
idioms. They are not characteristic of "poor white" idiomatic speech. Es= ~~ 
pecially is this true of an unnecessary s added to verbs, as in a white girl's 
comment: "Haven't found nobody that I cares for." Adding an "s' to the verb 
is a prominent feature of Negro dialect; it is hot characteristic of even the 
most illiterate white speech. In two other scenes portraying whites, one in a> 
church and one in a low-class bar,. the atmosphere created is.that of Negro 
gatherings, but in discussing the matter of atmosphere it is. “difficult to say 
“here you miss or there exceed the mark. It is rather a matter of impression. 
But, to reiterate, Miss Hurston has written a novel using mostly white characters 
‘and "these characters, their actions and speech, are acceptable as a whole. It 
is her success in the main that: the few defects so notice 


2 


How this came to know black white folk of 
the South so well is explained in her autobiography. | She says she was "borna_ - 
Southerner and had the map of Dixie on my tongue." She was the daughter of an 
Alabama sharecropver who moved to Florida, where early in life she had "gotten 
used to grits and gravy for breakfast," and "found out how to be bored at prayer 
meeting," and had known }'poverty that. smells like death." To this background ~ 
she attributes the style and content of her writings, for, she says, “an average © 
Southern child, white or black, is raised on simile and invective." This "rais- 


_ ing" she uses well in some of the most authentic folk novels to come out of the , a 


. 


3. The italics are mine. 
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were once accustom ed to USC. 


HEARD IN THE SOUTH 


By Gordon Ri Wood 
University of Chattanooga — 


Last fall at the South Atlantic Modern Language meeting one of the members 


told a story about an angry German immigrant. All sorts of things had happened 


to him. But worst of all, woodpeckers had begun riddling his garage. As he. 
said it, "Die hab'n in der garage holes gedigged." And with that sentence, | 


with its garnaze and holes and its Inglish verb’dig made into the German pattern, _ 


we find a basic question illustrated, How does a person move from one dialect 
to another, or, if you prefer, from one language to another? | 


And with that basic question comes another: What effects appear in your 
own | language after you have been obliged to speak another a serelgn. onet 

The South along with dng rest of the nation provides a.large numoer of ex= 
amples ofthe way in which people speaking one dialect came to talk with people 


‘speaking another one. There are the native Indian dialects, the many European 


dialects, the african dialects, and here and there.a smattering of Oriental 


dialects. Under some conditions each dialect flourishes side by side and the 


speaker moves from one to the other with.ease. Visitors to the Smokies will, 
hear Indians talking to each other in native Cherokee and then talking to the 
tourist in native English. Under other conditions a particular dialect dies 


out but leaves its imprint on some of the vocabulary of its surviving competitor. 


The Dutch word Santa Claus drove out Father Christmas which —" speakers 


The debt of Southern English to the Indians is emia when we notice 
the towns, rivers, and other natural objects which have Indian names. From the 
first meeting between white and Indian we see that the English speaker soon — 
learned @ few Indian words. Captain John Smith in his accounts of the Virginia 


b i colony writes of the rahaugcum--spelling it rarowcum and raughroughcun, accord- 


tng to the dictates of his ear, Today we write it raccoon and call it COON. 


The dthex side of this experience seems to be wholly ost. We have no > 


record, ¥SO far as I know, of the impact of English speech upon the Indian tribal 


- languages. In theory it. is possible to discover in a language such as Cherokee 


the kind of Inglish pronunciation whicn prevailed among the earliest English 


_ speakers with whon the Cherokees had any dealings. If, for instance, the 
Cherokee learned Inglish from people who said erick, parl for barrel, ellun, 


and chaw, then today's Cherokee will preserve those loan words in the same 
pronunciation that the eighteenth century Cherokee heard, Of course, he can 
be taught other pronunciations in school; nis dative speech, however, will 


keep those original pronunciations and adapt those words to the customs of the © 


Cherokee language. The studies of Cherokee or other Indian speech in the South 
have not made it clear to epee kind of English . eee is to be found 


either now or. at an 


‘The other which ‘cole to mind are the African ones 
which came to North America with the slave trade. The problem of communication 
between slave and master was similar to that which we have noticed for speaking 


with the Indians. How did the two groups manage to understand each other? | And 
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after developing. a system for communication, wiat kinds of evidence does Negro 
speech now give us about earlier and present systems of English speech?, The 
evidence for some stages is abundant and complex. For the first stage, the , 
loss. of African and the gaining of English, there is no evidence so tar as I 
know. | | 


One sort of evidence of a transitional stase is furnished by Proiessor 
Lorenzo D. Turner's descriptions of Gullah and Geechee. These dialects are 


pretty far from standard English md from what you might call standard African. — 


Their mixed character is faintly hinted at in a single sentence which is more 
toward English than toward African. One of the illustrative texts in Turner's 
Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect begins: "Wen dat fus stam bin ye(h)...I don. 
tink you bin ba(h)n. ——— is ‘based on the phonetic transcription rather 
than & direct copy of the sentence Turner puts it in the normalized text. 
facing the "When that first storm here..sI don't think you 
been born.'! 


their ancestors learned English from Englishmen whose dialect had no h sound in - 


wherl, had a th which sounded like d in the pronunciation of that, had [lost the 
r sound in first, storm, and born, said or seened to say ye eah Tor here, and 
phrased don't think so that it s Sunded like don tink. The sound of certain 


vowels appears to have been close to those considered especially Bostonian--fahg 


and not fawg, stahm and-bahn carrying the sound of fa ahg. The verb’ is much too 
intricate a matter to consider here. 
As with the Indian. » SO with the Negro. We can find evidences for the 
borrowing of certain African words such aSaijazze But we need additional works 
like Turner's to cover the splendid variety of Negro regional speeche 


If we turn to the impact of European dialects upon each other im the South, 
_ »we would like to know more about the events than we do. German speakers settled 
_ Maryland and Pennsylvania before 1776. We are well aware that their language 
flourished and flourishes in Pennsylvania, furnishing the nation with Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. Its Pennsylvania forms have been carefully examined. But when 

we come to the Maryland and the later Virginia forms, we find that less has 
been done. The Virginia German dialect was dascribed in an article published 
in 1908. Has anything else been written about it since then? | ae 


As for the later German movements into the ‘South, we find some tin iaembed 
remarks about their establishing a turnverein in some town, a newspaper in 
another, and their causing 4 commotion by tne yell, raus. I presume that our 
most recent guests, the German scientists at Tullahoma and in other Southern 
towns, have polished up their English. Doubtless their children have a good 
drawl or whatever particular Southern trait is found in the place where they © 
live. But again academic interest in these matters | seems ‘a bit cool. 


‘The re Welsh, and Irish have gone ‘their way. If. the speaker actually — 
“ised one of the Celtic dialects, or even if he used one.of the English dialects 


which was his second tongue, the impact on our speech has been slight. The = 


evidence of the impact on his speech has been pretty nearly dissipated. The | 
stage Irishman is an unreliaole figure; his language is as much a product of 
| imagination as is that in Trish which we up for Mother's 


thiversity of Chicago Presa, 1919, pp. 264-65. 
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From the phonetic part it: seems likely that the speakers or rather _ 
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ae Day. With these wiitehed Scots we might also place the Swiss, ae have settled 

: | here and there in the South, remaining in rather compact groups. Yet it is 
| perhaps not. too late to discover. ng of the first impact of 

their native speech, | 
When we come to the French and Spanish speakers we are ‘better teresa, 
iw Again we are not as well informed as we would like to be. I have not been 
able to find anything on colonial French in Charleston, South Carolina, despite 
. its Hugenot background. I do not say that there is Te I’ merely nave not 
found the sort of thing I'm looking for. 


of course, the varieties of Louisiana French‘have been studied and, since 
it is all a part of the same picture, in connection with Canadian French. The 
effects of public education in Louisiana appear to have been to discourage the 
oa speaking of French in order to advance the speaking of English. Because of 
~ aa present academic effort to get Americans to speak — language other than 
| English, it is possible though not probable that Louisiana French will have a 
revival. In any event the impact of that French on American English can be 
pointed out. As far up the Mississippi as Memphis certain kinds of waterways . 
are called bayous. And I remember long ago reading in a West Virginia guide-_ 
* book that the town Roncévert got that name from the French because of the | 
abundance of greenpri ars near it. (This I took to be the writer's invention . 
_ rather than a new version of the history of Frenchmen in North America.) The | 
f _stendard accounts of american English ' give lists of the French words which came 
into our language in the New World, 


The other side needs its ~ $i too. I will be most interested in Southern 
vocabularies which show the ways Southern English changed the usages of local — 
French, My best example of this change is from Canada.~ A French Canadian, 
returning from the United States, told his friend of his experiences in these . 
words; "Oh, j'etais dans lgs States, et j'ai starté un petit business, mais 
cta failé, so I come back."~ oa wonderful; it's instructive. What about 
Southern instances? | 
Spanish, on the other hand, seems to hold its own a bit better in the | 
presence of English speakers--our Spanish speaking neighbors having something : 
to do with this condition. Among the first responses to Heard in the South 
was Hensley C. Woodbridge's "Spanish in the American South ana Southwest: A 
Bibliographical Survey for 190-1953," Orbis III, No. 1 (195k), 236-h. That 
is, Mr. Hensley sent me a reprint of that ErbLioghaphy. In it are listed recent 
studies of Spanish as spoken in Tampa and St. Augustine, Florida, in St. Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana, and in nine Texas. counties. 


According to the South Atlantic Bubletin,’ Marh, 1955, there are. also ‘some 
, 200 families of Spanish Jews or Sefardies in Atlanta. Their ballads have ~ 
recently been collected and ished, And these again lead us back t6 the 
same problems of dialect survival, of dialect boundaries, and of the particular 
kind of Southern English” ‘speech which influenced these various Spanish: 
dialects. In Ybor City, for instance, the English dialect is swalltwingyup ~ 
Spanish. Ste Minorcan dialect words which were first 


2. amt Leechman, "American Influence in Canadian French, American Speech 
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used in Florida in 1789 have survived-in the speech of descendants of those 
first Minorcans. In Tampa, where we find close to 13,000 Spanish speakers, 
_ many English words have become a part of the Spanish there even though the 
Spanish old-world quaintness can be sold to tourists. | 


know as much as we can\about the sounds and forms of the English expressions _ 
which have entered those languages, Not only. will such knowledge give us ad- 
ditional clues about American English, but more importantly it will give some: 4 
idea of the ways in which speakers cross dialect boundaries. Both of these 
appear to be kinds of study in which much original work needs to be done and 
is possible. JI will appreciate ail references to studies which either con- 
tain examples of mixed foreign-Imglish dialect or which attempt to describe 
this crossing of dialect boundaries. Of course, my preference is for studies. 
of these events as they have occurred in the South. But obviously I do not 
want to cut myself off from penetrating analyses of other areas, analyses which 
be important to the interpretation of Southern developments. 


é 


For the = as for the Italian and Oreck groups we need to | 


ADDITION AL SUGGESTIONS FOR FOLK SPEECH COLLECTORS — 


\ . By Kelsie B. Harder 
Youngstown College 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Professor Gordon Re Wood's article, “Some Gources of Information on Tennes- 
see Folk Speech," Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, XXI (1955), 20-26, is 
the first definite step made in print to suggest methods for collecting —_. 
plotting the speech patterns in Tennessee. It is to be hoped that students and 
scholars will receive the necessary stimulation from the comments made by Pro- 
fessor Wood to begin to look ‘at their speech through linguistic eyes rather 
,than through the spectacular glasses of local colorists. I should, however, 
‘like to add a few notes to his valuable suggestions, since for several years I 
have been collecting —" items im my home — Perry County, Tennessee. 


A plamed survey is, of course, the ideal method for investigating the 
speech of Tennessee, but, as was. pointed out by Professor Wood, no one has 
undertaken that task. Even the field workers for the Linguistic Atlas and 
those interested in material for a dictionary of American dialect are being. 
faced with problems that hinder and delay their planned surveys, The pre-. 
dominant problem is lack of interest, -which- in turn leads to a lack of funds. 
ee The problem, however, can be overcome. I have noticed that students be- 

‘come quite enthusiastic when they are stimulated to study some aspect of their 
speech, especially vocabularies of special trades in their home communities. , 
Also, with some training, the student will hear differences in pronunciation 
and usage, something perhaps he has not been aware of before. When he becomes 
consciogus of the varieties of Mglish sppken around him, he is on his way to 
becomifig a valuable investigator and collector of speech.‘ The student channel . 
to collecting, it seems to me, nas been overlooked. The method is used widely 
for collecting folklore items. It is just as reasonable that the same procedure >. 
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could be used to collect speech materials if the student has received some 
training in linguistics so that he will know what to look for. : 


| Aids to students in collecting are availaole. One is the International | 
a Phonetic Alphabet, not nearly so difficult to use as many have been led to be- — 
lieve. The pamphlet, "A Transcription Illustrating Use of the International © 
Phonetic Alpnabet," may be obtained in batehes f€r a nominal sum from Ge & Ce 
Merriam Company, Sprinzfield 2, Massachusetts. The phonetic alphabet, as " 
_ reproduced from John S. Kenyon and Thoms A. Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English, appears in the pamphlet, along With typical “broad trans- 
acriptions of three types of American English. The. broad transcription, which 
can bé mastered in 4 short time, is perhaps sufficient for the purposes of — 
collecting variations in speech within a community, but the-4tudent interested 
in closer transcriptions can find the additional Symbols in almost any book on 
phonetics, although he may have to visit the speech department to find such 
text. The value in using the system is that it eliminates the problem of eye 
dialect. In addition, it eliminates the necessity of having to fish around 
for a rhyming word, often with veriant pronunciations, to try to represent the 
sound. Furthermore, intelligent use of the Alphabet by the collector will 
certainly save the pe and pnerey of the editor who eventually — the 
material. 


mf 


Of more value for the collector, however, are questionnaires that have al- 
ready been prepared and are in use by field workers for the Linguistic Atlas of 
America and for the proposed dictionary of American dialect. One of the : 
questionnaires lists 16 items, each item somewhat in the of a 
i answer examination. . Three examples. are listed below: 


13, LARGE LOG AT BACK OF FIRE: back chunk, backlog, back stick. 


. 11h. LARGE WINGED INSECT SEcN AROUND WATER: darning needle, dragon 
fly, ear-sewer, pay to hawk , sewing needle, snake doctor, 
snake feeder, | 


1372 TO A siistoa: give him the air, give hin the 
; give him the poten, jilt him, kick hin, ‘turn him down.’ 


The informant puts a circle around the word he would ordinarily use in each 
group, or writes in the word if he does not use one that is listed. For ex- 
ample, I would have to write in a term for 137. Sack him is the expression I 
knew in Perry County for "to reject a suitor," The last page of the ques- 
: tionnaire consists of a form to be filled in by the one who completes it, giv- 
ing pertinent information as to family history, age, travels, commu ity, etce 
a Names, of course, are not used. This questionnaire is now being used in Ohio, 
and a sample copy may be obtained from Professor Raven I. McDavid, 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The questionnaire that presents: the widest coverage and opens many pos- 
~ sible avenues to collecting is the 1520-question list compiled by Professor 
* Frederic G. Cassidy of the University of Wisconsin. This list was oe. gall 
as "A Method for Collecting Dialect," Publication.of the American Dialec 
Society (Gainesville, Florida), No. 20 (November, 19 and iS available for | 
reading in any library that subscribes to the publica e Detailed directions 
for collecting and for obtaining the question material are given in its intro- 
duction. Frankly directed toward the ultimate compilation of a dialect | 
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dictionary, the method is concentrated on vocabulary, and "requires only broad 
attention to pronunciation patterns"\(p. 9). The questionnaire, reproduced on 
pads for field use by the informants themselves, covers sixteen categories 

pertaining to "the most important concerns of the average in 
life" (Pe 13). The author states that | 


the plan offered at least; makes for dia- 
lect collecting to be begun at once anywhere within the area 
with the assurance that what is collécted will ro a 


valuable to the eventual editor (p. 18), 
‘ 
% 
This work is indeed 3 milestone toward the production of a dictionary of Amer- 


Professor Cassidy's questionnaire has another merit that should be of il 
interest to, and will furnish an opportunity for, folklorists: several of the — 
questions will elicit information on games, beliefs, customs, et¢. Since many ~ 
informants will be questioned, a large amount of material will be made avail- 
able that would be difficult to obtain otherwise. During Ahe summer of 15h, 

“yh for instance, I tested the questionnaire as a basis for. collecting speech items 
from a 70-year-old resident in my:home in Perry County. Since I was able to 
spend many hours with my informant, I ranged far beyond the questionnaire. I 
was able to obtain many folklore items that would not have been recorded with- a 
out the suggestive questions that opened new fields apart,from the questions. 4,:’ 
4 Collectors of speech should be aware of the rich folklore material that is on 
the tip of the informant's tongue, especially among the older inhabitants, who. 
enjoy —— their knowledge, available for only the asking. - 


- Apparently, the only need now is for teachers of English, folders; and. 
linguistics to take a further interest in folk speech and to stimulate an 
interest in their students, who will certainly be: called — to help compile 
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~ | a A COURSE IN " AMERICAN FOLCLORE" AT PEABODY COLLEGE 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


. A four quarter hour course (Inglish 3A) in American Folklore is offered 
at George Peabody College for Teachers. Folk literature in the United States 
is surveyed and the significance of folklore as an aid to understanding the 
racial and cultural heritage of American life is emphasized. .* 


a The fifteen topics suggested in Levette.J. Davidsen's Guide to American 
Folklore basis for the lectures and Giscussions. These topics 


ne Folklore in American Life 
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vyths, Legends, and Traditions 


Folktales and Anecdotes 


Folk Heroes 


Songs, Ballads, and Rhymes 


‘Folk speech 


and Folk Sayings 


Beliefs in the Supernatural 


Folk Wisdom. 


Customs, Rituals, and Ceremonies. 


Folk Dramas, Festivals, and Holidays 


Folk Music, 


Dances, and Games 


Arts and Crafts 


How and What to Collect 


The Utilization of 


+t 


Procedures used include ities, general class discussions, panel dis- 
cussions, collecting and recording folk materials, and the writing of a term 


_ paper on some phase of American folklore. 


the panel discussions. 


to from four to six students. 


Particularly worthwhile have been 


Barly in the course, members of the class are given 
an oppartunity to choose topics for panel discussions, each panel being limited 


Two weeks later these panel discussions are be- 


gun, each panel being given one full class ee for the presentation of the 


discussion. 


Term papers or individual projects may include the treatment of any phase 
of American -folklore,, field studies, or collection of fplk materials. 
are encouraged to collect folk materials from their home communities. 


Students 


While the course i's not a textbook course, all students aré required to 
‘read Benjamin Albert Botkin!s A Treasury of American Folklore so as to provide 


—a common familiarity with the selections included in a single collection. 


An 


extensive fifty-one page bibliography of books available in Nashville libraries 


is furnished the’ student s ,who are urged to read intensively in some chosen 

area of folklore or extensively in several areas depending upon their interests. 
(This bibliography may be obtained from the English Department, Peabody College, | 
Nashville’, Tennessee, for fifty cents.) a 


submitted. 


The outcomes hoped for ares that ‘students will come-to have a fuller 


mneading cards are required to be 


realization of the “significance of American folklore in American life, that 


they will be encouraged to collect folklore materials, and that they will 
be stimulated is ie utilize American folklore in their teachings 
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THE MOST WIDELY READ ARTICLE that has appeared in the T. F.S. ‘Bulletin is | 
probably Clifton L. Hall's. "Folklore in Education" that appeared in Vol. XVIII, , 
No. 3 (September, 1952). It has been reprinted in both the Peabody Reflector 
and the Tennessee Teacher. The combined circulation of the journals in which 
it has appeared, then, 1S about 24,000 (of which figure the Bulletin's ciroula- | 
tion accounts for 1 per cent). | a 

i 

“IN HIS ARTICLE ON ZORA NEALE HURSTON in. this issue of the Bulletin, James’ 
We Byrd makes a remark about which some skepticism may be warranted. He sada 
(p» 41), "Sometimes she has a white character use an expression or pronuncia- 
tion which, I believe, is used only ~by NegroeSe.ee" Are there expressions and 
pronunoiiataeis that are used exclusively by Negroes? Are not speech habits, 
once they have ceased to be merely individual characteristics, generally shared 
by people in the same social stratum of a community? No doubt there are some 2 
expressions and pronunciations that have a fairly narrow range of use. Are the 
examples Mr. Byrd cites some of those? The Editor of the Sulletin would like 
to hear from readers on this subject, and would welcome other samples of narrow- 
ly restricted speech. 


Particularly, the at tor’ would like to = testimony on Mr. Byrd's remark, 
"Adding an 's! to the verb is a prominent feature of Negro diflect; it is not 


* characteristic of even the most illiterate white speech." (The example given , 
_ is, "Haven't found nobody that I cares for.") a < 


¢ 

| A NUMBER OF LIBRARIES are still attempting to fill out their files of the 
T.F.S. Bulletin. If you have copies that you want to sell, please let the © 
Editor know. The Society has a sufficient supply of most issues, but has no 
copies of others for sale. Though the standard price for back copies is ad cents 
each, an offer of yl.00 each can be made for the following numberss | 


| | Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 
-Vol. XVIII,- Nos. 1, .2, and 3 
XIX, No. 1 (Pts. 1 and 2) 


MARIE CAMPBELL, long a member of our Society and the —_— of the tii 
of American versions of "Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard" that appeared in ; 
the March Bulletin, has recently been granted a Guggenheim Scholarship for 
work in folklore. Miss Campbell earned her M. A. at Peabody ae and is now 
a candidate for the Ph. D. at the University of Indiana, | 
GRACE CRESWELL, a member cf T.F.S. who has been — great pleasure | 
at our annual meetings, has made an album of excellent recordings of folk » 
songs. Her singing of thirteen songs is recorded oh four 45 r.p.m. discs, and 
texts of the songs are printed in the album. Among the thirteen songs are * 
"John Henry," "Rose Condoley," "Ole Joe Clark," and "Three Ravens." The album — 
sells for tie OO, and may be purchased from Rebel Records, Box 616k, Nashville, af 
. Tennessee. On March 25, Zibarts' Book Store held an ieee party at 
which Miss Creswell was the guest of honor. | ; 


— NEWS AND REVIEWS” 


THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY - ite annual meeting with four 
anthropological, enthnological, and archaelogical Societies on May 5, 6, and 7 | 
at the University of Indiana. Among the many interesting topics reported on a. 
at the various .meetigngs were "The Snake Cult of the Central South" and "Remedies 
for Witchcraft in West Virginia,’ The latter subject was discussed by Dr. 
Ruth Ann Musick, who has been a contributor to the T.F.S. Bulletin. 
, THE OHTO FOLKLORE SOCIETY will hold its fall meeting on October 1 at the fa% 
Ross County Historical Society Museum in Chillicothe, Ohio. | ‘ 

STUDENTS AT AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE recently enjoyed a "Sacred 
Big Singing" in which two literature classes and a sociology class participated. 
The classes were those conducted by Professors George . 
and Paul Hyatt. | 


A PROGRAM OF FOLKSONGS and dances by the first six grades of the pickin J 
Demonstration School in Nashville was presented on May 15 to celebrate the 
opening of the school's new air conditioned auditorium. | | : 

“ACCORDING TO A RECENT ‘UP"DISPATCH, the Georgiad State Board of iducation 
has banned the use of the book Together We Sing in the elementary schools of \ 
the state becauge its text has sTietretedt e word "darkies" in two of Stephen 
- Foster's songs, “The dispatch noted that. Dr., Irving Wolfe, one of the editors 
of the book, said, "We weré informed by Schodls in Washington, D. Ce, that they 
could not corisidet use of our books unless the term 'darky' was changed." 

Two JAMAICAN FOLK TALES are recorded by F. Turenne des Pres in the Midwest 
Journal, VI, 3 (Fall, 1954). The first is titled "The Tree That Had No NN ame," 
the sec Second, "Sict! Avabellah.* Both relate to animal lore. : 

FOLKLORIC MUSIC is the. ‘Subject of the extended essay by Bruno Nett1 that 
comprises the December, 195) issue of Folklore Americas. The treatment is > 
general, not confined to folk music cf a particular group or geographical area. — 

An attempt is made to get ata fundamental method: of analysis. A useful bibli- 
ography ac ompanies the article. 

THE KENTUCKY. FOLKLORE RECORD is the title of a new quarterly publication 
by the Kentucky Folklore Society. It is edited by D. K. Wilgus, at Bowling 
Green State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. The first issue (January-March, 
1955) contains a brief history of the K.F.S., and articles by Herbert Halpert, 
Gordon Wilson, and Leonard Roberts. The subscription price for the Record - 


le 50. 
NEW PRESIDINT OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCILTY is Dr. perbdert Halpert, 
Head of the Department of Language and Literature at Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky. Dr. Halpert is also President of the Kentucky Folklore 
Society. Members of T.F.S. know him as a “frequent contributor to our Bulletin 
and speaker at our annual meetings. | 
THE DEFINITION OF FOLK MUSIC was the Subject most at 
Conference of the International Folk Music Council held in Paulo, 
Brazil, last summer, according to the report of the Conference by ijiaud Karpeles 4 
in the Journal of the: Council (Volume VII, 1955). Eight papers of the eighteen | 
read at the. conference "dealt directly or indirectly with this subject." The 
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provisional definition adopted reads, "Folk music is music that has been sub- 
mitted to the process of or ral transmission. It is the product of evolution and 
is. dependent: on the circumstances of variation and selection," 


The Folk Music Council conference was but: a part of the larger Folklore 
Congress held in S@ Paulo. The Congress was also concerned about the defini- 
tion of "folklore," but the commission appointed to provide a statement of | 
——e not offer a formula that the Congress eould agree on as acceptable. 


The various papers read at the IFMC conference are printed or summarized 
in the Journal. “ | 
| 

WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORE, Vol. V, No. 1 (Fall, 195k) is devoted wielly te ; 
student reports of Toiklore in their commmities. The material is divided into 
the following categories: ‘all Tales, Superstitions and Stories of Supersti- 
titions, Home remedies, Legends and Strange Happenings, and Ghost Stories. One 
of the brief pieces is a circumstantial account of the doings of "The-White 
Thing,” evidently. akin to "The Critter" well known in many Southern Communities. 
The "Thing" needs looking into by some enterprising folklorist. ; 

A DETAILED PROPOSAL for an international organization for systematic fe 
of the folk tale is made by Paul Delarue in Il Tesaur, anno vi; nuwnero-l-3, The 
same issue of Il Tesaur carries a most interesting di scus sion of the relations 
petween "Hymnology and Folklore" by Joseph Sacnerfiy. 


4) 


C. Hodge Mathes, Tall Tales from Old Smoky. Kingsport, Southern 


This book is a collection of stories which were written and published be- 14 


tween 1923 and 1936. Having first appeared in various magazines, the stories 
were brought together in one volume by Mrs. Mathes as a memorial to her husband. 
- Hodge Mathes wrote of the mountain. people whom he met during his trips 
from Maryville, Tennessee, into the Smokies. The fact that he wrote for maga= “ 
zine publication twenty years ago gives t stories a bit of. sentiment ality : 
we no longer expect. Even so, the appeal/to tears and laughter is only a part 
of Mathes' skill as a —_— teller, He knew :how to get a story going and keep 
Technically only done of these sixteen tales can be called a tall tale. All 
the others are, more or less, short stories of adventure. Thus the interest of 
the volume for the folklorist is in the language, the reflection of Appalachian — 
customs, and the general view of one way of rural life. _— a 


. The reflection of language is most interesting. There are religious terms 
such as meeting-house and burying-ground; academic words such as linkister for 
interpreter; hunting words such 3s bear-hound pup or btar dawg; and 4° names 
of food such as tree molasses. In its use of words that are =o toe both to 
the editors of th e Dictionary of Americanisms Diction= 
ary this book of ‘talons valuable. | | 


When’ we go beyond the actual vocabulary. to the record of conversations 
either heard or remembered, we see that the author found the same kinds” of 
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difficulty others have found in Rivasentine talk. One sentence g0es, "The 
biggest buryin' that was ever seed in this settlement was Brother Wes Shelton's 
atter the big tide." Actual speech hes many more subleties than can be shown 
by italicizing the ment of settlement; print has no way ordinarily to show © 
that was in one part of the sentence is not pronounced quite like the was in 
another part, Mathes, of course, is not being blamed for what he could not 
provide and would not have been expected to provide in the magazines for which 
he wrote, The language used serves to give the hint that this is actual moun- 
tain speech; as such it satisfies the needs of fiction. It appears to reflect 
the special word order of those mountain speakers, The chief informative 
: virtue, however, is in the extensive vocabulary and in the special efforts that 
Mathes made to ea es sca that vocabulary for those not reared in the Smokies. 
--Gordon R. Wood 
University of Chattanooga _— 
| 
Jean iitchie, Singing Family of the Curiberlands. New York: Oxford University | 


Singing Fainily of the Cumberlands by Jean Ritchie coritains a great deal 
of pleasurable and profitable reading. The story has to do primarily with Dad 
« and Mom Ritchie and their fourteen children, all of whom liked to sing the old 
folk songs and to learn new ones. The forty-two ballads used here (with music ) 
are only a few of the hundreds which this fam.ly knew and sang as they met. 
life daily--in school, at work, at home, loving, courting, marrying, in sickness, 
‘75 death--wherever life found them, whatever it did to them. — 


The Ritchie family lived at Viper, Kentucky, teeis the borderline of 
Kentucky-Tennessee in the Cumberland Mountains. The ballad sctting is always 
appropriately woven into a setting of folk tales which may deal with subjects 
ranging from ghost stories told around a winter fireside to the most nostalgic 
memories of the ways of the world, The story well portrays the almost- 
imperceptible but always-disturbing change which marks the march of: science and | 
of’ industry. The transitions from the cellar to tin cans and from the oxcart 
to the coming of the many forms of modern transportation are well handled. Yet 
the Ritchie family go ner on PemeAng - Ro into this well-marked transi- 


Much of the writing is artistically anit creatively beautiful, as when some= 
one* says, \I never knew a sunset until I met Patty Ritchie. Then. Patty got. cael 
married, and I saw that she loved her own little family with the same complete 
tenderness she had shown that day when she talked of the hills." and 5 tere 
when there was much change in Viper, "...there was a ipnesomeness that wet 
over the hills that imade heart 

Rogers | 
wesleyan 


Mody Ce Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell, CdSe, Texas Folk and 
Folklore. Dallas: Southern Methodist University 


The folklore and folkways of Texas are as varied as the climate and topog- 
raphy. This book, which reflects very clearly the remarkably varied culture 
and lore of the Southwest, shows that parts of Hast Texas are as Anglo-Saxon 
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_ with 138 selections by some forty contributors, including J. Frank Dobie, John 


as the hills of Tennessee. But the Anglo-Saxon heritage’ is one. of many in | 
Texas, There are seventeen different categories of lore included in this volume, 


Ae Lomax, Walter Prescott Webb, ae Boatright, and C. L. Sonnishsen. 


| Texas Folk and Folklore is an anniversary volume which includes some of ‘the 
best materials from the first twenty-five annual publications of the Texas 
Folklore Society. Deserving commendation for. their inclusiveness and selec- 
tivity, the authors have included all caterories of folklore to be found in- 
Texas and have picked the most colorful and interesting examples of the various 
types. Indian tales, Mexican tales, and Negro tales are well represented in 
the first section. Then, after an interlude of stories and songs for children, 
_ the central chapters consist of fascinating legends (treasure yarns and accounts. 
of Texas' best known outlaw, Sam Bass) and ghost stories. Next follows a large 
variety of folk songs of the Mexican ("carridos"), the Cowboy, and the Negro. 
Though the Negro collection contains some songs of interest (the ballad of the 
boll weevil and two spirituals), the discussion by the collector is unimpressives 
these:songs and other Negro materials (traditional jokes and "Sin-Killer's 
Sermon") are rather awkwardly handled. The book concludes with 'Games and 
Gatherings," "Sayings and Proverbs," "Superstitions," and ‘Cures, many of waich 
would not fall strangely on the ear in’ Tennessee. 

To say the least, these 350. pages carry a Hlieesice load of the lore and 
customs of the Lone star State and the Southwest. The editors, like the cowboy . 
who rode about carrying the news of the dance, say to readers o1 am ages, | 
" invited and nobody slighted." 

| | _--James. Byrd 
East Texas State College | 
Vance The Devil's Dauzhter and Other Ozark Folk Tales. New 
York: Columbia University Pr ress, 19550 | 
Leonard We. Roberts, South from Hell-fer-Sartin: Kentuc Mountain Folk 
: ‘Lexington: University ef Kentucky ress, 1953. 


‘The coincidence that collections of folk tales. were 
in one month (May ) ‘can perhaps be taken as evidence for a number of conclusions: 
that the field of American storytelling oifers a rich harvest; that harvesters 
are active; that there is confidence in some quarters that a reading public is 
prepared to welcome such collections as these. It is significarit, of course, 
that both these books are issued by university presses, It is also Significant, — 
-howeyer, that the Randolph collection is not a blind venture; it follows his | 
earlier reports of Ozark tales, We Always Lie to Strangers and Who Blowed Up me . ~ 
Church House? that were also: published by the Columbia Press. ems 


If we credit the testimony of both Mr. Rob erts and Mr. Randolph, we shall 
also be cohvinced that if we want to preserve such tales as they have collected 
we had better lose. no time, for the folk tradition of storytelling is dying out. 
"Genuine storytellers grow scarcer every year," says zandolph; and Roberts notes 
that with the coming of aa and radio to the Kentucky hills "old ways of 
entertainment have been almost forzotten....People no longer gather for an . 
evening of storytelling. Only the timeless obscene story travels from person 
to person, the one form of folk tale that survives in even the most sophisticated 
societies." 
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Of the two books, South from Hell-fer-Sartin is the one more clearly or- 
ganized and set up to appeal to academic specialists. Its stories and motifs 


are arranged according to the classification of folk tale types in the Aarne- 
Thompson system, and the appendix supplies a convenient list of index numbers © 


that make it easy for the scholar to follow up comparative studies. Mr. Roberts 
has carefully identified his informants, and in most cases has given (in the 
notes at the back of the book) generous references to analogues and published 
studies of the themes yepresented. The table of Contents (which sMows a divi- 
Sion into "Animal Tales," “ordinary Tales," "Jokes and Anecdotes," and "»yths 
and Local Legends") obscures the systematic arrangement of the collection, but 
the author's head notes for the various sections erly explain his clas- 
sification. | 


rhised by some of the shorten in Mr. Roberts! collection is that - 


-of distinguishing between stories that are genuinely traditional in a community 
and those that are the garbled accounts derived from school books and other 


printed sources. Mr. Roberts makes no reference to an attempt to make such a 
distinction,,.and one may guess that he has included stories of both types. Per- 
haps, of course, the distinction is neither possible nor desirable. | 


The Devil's Pretty Da hter is not only more obviously arranged ere an ws 
to attracting the general public (to which end the cartoon-like drawings of | 
Glen Rounds will contribute), but the stories themselves usually have a more 
literary flavor than their Kentucky counterparts. Are the people of the Ozarks — 
just naturally slicker: storytellers, or is the difference related to methods of 


collection and transcription? Roberts explains that he depended on tape record- 


ings; Randolph says he has some recordings and stenographic reports but adds, 
"More often, having neither stenographer nor recorder, I made notes in pencil 
and typed the story a few hours later...." Yet he insists that his tales "are 
not retold or regrittens . they are not literary adaptations or re-creations." 


What has been said about the more popular appeal of The Devil's Pretty 
Daughter is not intended to indicate that scholarly paraphernalia is lacking. 


~The notes at the back include both Mr. Randolph's identification of informants 


and his mis scel lasbous observations but also the thorough annotations of Herbert © 

Halpert. Those annotations indicate the Aarne-Tnompson types and motifs 

represented, give information about variants and parallels, and list relevant 

published studies. , as usual, Mr. Halpert nas demonstrated his ability to mak @ 

a scholarly note both lively and informative. | 
It is to be hoped that the reception of these two volumes will justify the 

confidence of their mee i a in the existence of a reading nines that will 


appreciate them. 
--W. Ge 


. William B. Hesseltine, ed., Dre Je Ge M. Ramsey: autobiography and Letters. 


Nashville: Tennessee: Historical Commission, 19 W200. 


Tennessee and Sennesdedns owe a debt of gratitude to Professor William 3. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin for the editing, study, and evaluation 
of the contributions madexby J. G. M. Ramsey to the State and to the Nation. — } 
Folklorists and folk historians will be especially interested in the background © 
of the Colonial Period which produced Annals of Tennessee. Ramsey's acquaintance — 


with Samuel Doak, his interest in frontier social and economic improvement, his 
effort at promoting education 


as trustee of three ee oun, Washington, 
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and Tusculum, his Pinedingie interests as president of the Bank of Tennessee and 
: as a director of six other banks, his interests in early transportation in pro- 
% qi noting steamboats on the Tennessee River and in railroad building in East Ten- . ¢ 
nessee, his concern for the integrity of the eleven sons and daughters wnich he 
' reared while he personally followed the practice of medicine and surgery and 
operated his patriarchal estate, "Mecklenberg," at the juncture of the French 
Broad and Holston Rivers--these attest to much ofNais ina importance to bred 
state. 3 


; He was a Secessionist, Democrat, and strong believer that Slavery was es- 

pO sential to the eventual development. of indu try in the South. His sons fought 

Cage for the Confederacy as he and his wife zeresconeaily exiled from place to 

place while he attempted to protect the holdings of the Confederacy deposited | 
with the Bank of Tennessee. His home was burned. He had many narrow escapes 
from capture. He was with Mrs. Jefferson Davis in South Carolina just pxior to . 
the surrender of the Confederacy. He may have had much to do with Jefferson 
Davis! idea of across the flississipple 


' “He returned to Knoxville after the war in an attempt to rebuild his fortunes — 
along with those of the South. Although most of his historical, biographical, and 
scientific papers which had been stored in Knoxville had been destroyed during 
the war, he spent much of his time during the remaining years reworking what was 
left. Professor Hesseitine has brought out the correspondence and early his- 
torical writings from the earlier veriod known as the "Draper Correspondence." 
This personal and psychological interpretation of the background of nistory gives 
a student of Tennessee ne more appreciation and understanding of its vast 

~~He 
Tennessee Wesleyan College | 


Whaling and Ballads, sung by. Paul Clayton. 69. New York: Stinson 


:  Fourpence a Day ol Other British Industrial. Folic Songs, sung. Y MacColl. 
SLP ii CW w York: of OGe 


” These two: albums, both edited by Kenneth, S. Goldstein, may aporemeneteane be. 

consicered toz«echer because they are collections of occupation-linked songse As 

such they wiii nave special interest for some auditors. They are all, of course, 
of relatively recent provenance (though "The Collier Laddie," which was admired 
by Robert Burns, is said to date back at-least to the 17th century). They re- 
flect the way of life and the feelings of "bards with dirty faces, »«e-mingtrels ~- 
in denim overcils end dungarees," as Ewan Maccoll puts its. They are, thereiore, 
an instrvctive contrast oe the most part) to the traditional ballads and songs. 


of an earlier age. a | 


For Americans, naturally, the whaling songs are of signi 
The facts, however, appear to be that songs developed out of the experience of 
the whalers were neitner numerous nor very widely distributed. Mr. Clayton has 
| drawn some of his songs from a still living popular tradition, but most of them 
Rs he has recovered from log books and other sources in the New Bedford Public 
Library and the New Bedford Whaling Museum. He has often had to supply approp- 
riate tunes for the texts recorded. | a 
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It mst be said that mee of the songs are more interesting for their asso- 
ciations than for their quality as folk poetry. Such things as "The Sailorman's 
Alphabet" are pretty crude. Yet, others have a haunting efiect and an authentic 
ring. Such are "Whale to the Starboard, " "Desolation," and "Rolling Home." In- 

pressive is the number of songs that express the whalers'. loneliness and sense’ 
of being exploited. There is also, of course, a good deak of ica a in the 
celebration of ships, the sea and sailing men. 


eae great aed of variety is offered in the selections of British industrial 
songs. In addition to "The Coilier Laddie,'' there are such pieces as the ; 
pleasant, convivial "Wark o! the Weavers," the humorous "Cosner Bailey's | 
Engine" ("Did you ever see / Such,a. funny thing before?" ), the rather crude Senin: 
all-ye "Iron Horse and songs of social protest like "The Four Loom Weaver" — 
and the very interesting "Coal Owner and the Pitman's Wife." The last mentioned 
ballad adapts a fine old tune and turns” to good account the traditional motif 

of a wife returned from tact 


4 | The singers recorded in both these! simian are admirable in their different, 
but appropriate, manners. The technical recording is excellent. | 
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